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XII. — On the Subjunctive with Forsitan. 
By Prof. H. C. ELMER, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

In a footnote on p. 177 of my Studies in Latin Moods and 
Tenses, I gave reasons for thinking that our Latin grammars 
are unjustified in classifying the subjunctive with forsitan 
under the same head as aliquis dicat, and as having the force 
of 'may possibly.' Professor Hale in the last number of the 
Transactions has made it clear that my note was careless in 
certain matters of detail, but these errors of detail do not 
invalidate my general conclusions. The views commonly 
held regarding this construction seem to me so clearly un- 
founded that I venture to call attention more particularly than 
I was able to do in a mere footnote to the probable character 
of the construction. In doing so I shall take due account of 
Professor Hale's corrections of my previous statements. 

It seems to me as certain as anything of the sort can be in 
language that, except in conclusions of unreal conditions, the 
subjunctive with forsitan continued, at least until compara- 
tively late times, and probably always continued, to be felt 
primarily as a subjunctive of indirect question. That is, the 
presence of the an in forsitan continued to remain so distinct 
to the Roman consciousness that the use of the subjunctive 
mood with this word (except as above indicated) was due 
solely to the feeling that the verb was introduced by the an. 
My reasons for this view may be summarized as follows. 1 

If forsitan were felt merely as an adverb meaning ' perhaps,' 
and therefore exactly equivalent to fortasse, we should expect 
it to be used in the various purely adverbial relations in which 

1 The collection of instances upon which, in addition to my own collection, 
I chiefly rely for my statements of facts regarding forsitan, nescio an, etc., in the 
present paper, will be found in Sjostrand's dissertation Quibus temporibus modisque 
ouamvis, nescio an, forsitan, similes voces utantur, a dissertation to which I did 
not have access when I wrote the footnote in my Studies. 
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fortasse is used ; but its behavior is as different from that of 
fortasse in this respect as anything could possibly be. There 
are, as I have shown in my Studies, several hundred instances 
of fortasse from the earliest times up to the end of the 
Ciceronian period, and, if we accept the instances in condi- 
tional sentences, 1 where of course the mood is determined by 
the character of the condition, the verb is in every one of 
these hundreds of instances in the indicative. Down to the 
time of Tibullus, there are, on the other hand, 57 instances 
of forsitan? All of these 57 instances take the subjunctive 
except four. In the four exceptions 3 forsitan is not followed 
by any verb at all. These four exceptions show the first 
beginnings of a tendency to lose sight occasionally of the 
origin of forsitan, a tendency which I shall speak of more 
particularly a little later. Just at present, the important 
thing to notice is that the feeling among Latin writers down 
to the time of Tibullus was universal that a verb following 
forsitan must be in the subjunctive. The verb after forsitan 
from first to last behaves in every respect exactly as we 
should expect it to behave, if forsitan had always continued 
to be written as three separate words, fors sit an, and exactly 
as a verb behaves in indirect questions introduced by nescio 
an and haud scio an. And I venture to predict that any one 
who will study the development of these last-mentioned 
expressions, nescio an and Iiand scio an, in connection with 

1 On the expression fortasse videatur, see my Studies, p. 186; and for fortasse 
dubitarim in Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4, 50, see my Studies, pp. 165 ff. 

2 Ter. Eun. 197; Phorm. 717; Varr. de I. I. 6, 14; Cic. de or. 1, 163; 2, 136; 
3> 34! 3> 74! Brut. 33; pro Rose. Amer. 5; 89; pro Rose. com. 39; in Verr. 
I, 98; 2, 6; 2, 11; 4, 47; 4, 124; 4, 132; 5, 4; pro Cluent. 141; pro Mur. 60; 
in Pison. 32; pro Ligar. 38; Phil. 14, 18; de off. I, 71; I, 159; adfam. 1, 8, 2; 
4, 5, 1; 8, 3, 1; C. Licin. Calvi Epigr. ; Lucr. 5, 611 ; 6, 346; 6, 736; Verg. 
Eel. 6, 60; Georg. 2, 288; Aen. 2, 506; Cic. ad Alt. 12, 18, 1; de or. 1, 67; 2, 
294; Brut. 52; pro Rose. Amer. 4; 31; in Verr. 1,44; 2, 78; 3, 206; pro Sest. 
45; Tusc. Disp. 3, 36; de off. 3, 29; adfam. 5, 21, 3; Lucr. 5, 104; Varr. del. I. 
9, 60; Cic. Phil. 3, 29; Sail. Jug. 106, 3; Cic. de or. 2, 189; pro Rose. com. 47; 
in Verr. 2, 159; Verg. Georg. 4, 119; Cic. de off. I, 112. 

8 Varro, de I. I. 9, 60; Cic. Phil. 3, 29; Sail. fug. 106, 3; Lucr. 5, 104. The 
first three instances are not connected with any verb. In the last the future 
indicative is used, and forsitan is added at the end. In Cic. de or. 1, 67, some 
manuscripts read communicabit instead of communicarit. 
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forsitan, with especial reference to the behavior of the mood 
that follows them, will be unable to resist the conclusion 
that all three of these expressions must be classed together, 
and that the subjunctive after forsitan must be explained in 
exactly the same way as the subjunctive after the other 
expressions. There is hardly a detail connected with the use 
of forsitan that has not a parallel in the development of nescio 
an or haud scio an, a. parallel so exact that no room seems 
left for doubt as to the identity of the constructions. Let us 
notice some of these parallel uses. Nescio an and haud scio 
an were originally used only with verbs and only with the 
subjunctive of indirect question ; forsitan was first similarly 
used only with verbs and only with the subjunctive mood. 
After a time nescio an and haud scio an came to be used as 
mere adverbs, so that they are actually defined in all Latin 
dictionaries by the words ' perhaps,' ' probably ' ; forsitan like- 
wise came to be used as a mere adverb, and is likewise defined 
by dictionaries as meaning 'perhaps.' When nescio an and 
haud scio an came to be felt as adverbs, then they drifted 
away from their original use with the subjunctive of indirect 
question, and came to be used with the indicative mood and 
in other adverbial relations ; 1 forsitan passed through exactly 
the same course of development, and came in late times to 
be used frequently with the indicative and in other adverbial 
relations. 2 Nescio an and haud scio an, when used with a 
subjunctive that does not stand in the conclusion of an unreal 
condition, from the earliest times to the latest, without a 
single exception, take only the present and the perfect tenses 

1 According to Sjostrand, pp. 15 and 17, haud scio an, haud sciam an, and 
nescio an occur as adverbs, pure and simple, with the following frequency: haud 
scio an, 17 times in Cicero, 4 times in Pliny; haud sciam an, 3 times in Cicero; 
nescio an, 6 times in Cicero, once in Nepos, once in Livy, 9 times in the Senecas, 
9 times in Valerius Maximus, 4 times in Pliny the Elder, 10 times in Quintilian, 
5 times in Pliny the Younger. An additional instance (apparently overlooked 
by Sjostrand) of nescio an with the indicative is found in Quint. 6, 3, 6 motu 
animi quodam nescio an enarrabili iudicalur ; cf. Quint. Decl. 265 nescio an 
turbasli. 

2 Sjostrand gives 171 instances of the purely adverbial use of forsitan with the 
indicative mood, with adjectives, adverbs, etc., viz. 4 prior to Tibullus, and 167 in 
later writers. 
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of that mood ; forsitan, in precisely the same way, when it 
does not stand in the conclusion of an unreal condition, from 
the earliest times to the latest, takes only the present and 
perfect tenses. When nescio an and hand scio an do intro- 
duce verbs that form the conclusions of unreal conditions, 
then the imperfect and pluperfect tenses of the subjunctive 
are allowed with them ; when forsitan is used with verbs that 
form conclusions of unreal conditions, then the imperfect and 
pluperfect tenses of the subjunctive are allowed with it. 
Could any parallel be more complete than this parallel 
between nescio an and hand scio an on the one hand and 
forsitan on the other ? 

Fortunately there is no difference of opinion, so far as I 
know, about the explanation of the subjunctive after nescio an 
and hand scio an. While it is true that both of these expres- 
sions came to be used as mere adverbs, just as forsitan did, 
so that they could be used with the indicative mood and in 
other adverbial relations, every one admits that, when they 
are followed by the subjunctive, the use of this mood (except 
in conclusions of unreal conditions) is due solely to the fact 
that the ##-clause is an indirect question. No one seriously 
thinks of suggesting any other explanation for the mood. 
Fortunately, too, there is no difference of opinion as to why 
nescio an and hand scio an, when used with the subjunctive, 
confine themselves (except in conclusions of unreal conditions) 
exclusively to the present and perfect tenses. Every one 
agrees that this is due wholly to the fact that the a«-clause 
is an indirect question, and therefore behaves like any other 
indirect question. There is no difference of opinion as to 
why we never find such expressions as hand scio an esset, or 
fuisset, in the sense of 'I do not know whether he was' 
or 'had been.' The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is 
never found in such cases for the reason that scio is a primary 
tense. In view of the fact that forsitan follows so closely the 
development of meaning and use observed in nescio an and 
hand scio an, forming at every stage of this development an 
exact parallel to the latter expressions, does it not seem well- 
nigh certain that forsitan clings to the present and perfect 
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tenses for exactly the same reason that these other expres- 
sions do ? 

Let us now compare the very natural explanation, just 
given, with the one offered by Professor Hale. He thinks 
that the reason why forsitan esset, forsitan fuisset were never 
used in the sense of 'perhaps he was,' 'perhaps he had been,' 
was that they would have been ambiguous, i.e. writers feared 
that they might be understood as meaning 'perhaps he would 
be,' 'would have been.' It was to avoid this ambiguity, he 
thinks, that fortasse erat and fortasse fuerat (or in later times 
forsitan erat and forsitan fuerat) were preferred. But surely, 
if writers were so very particular to avoid all possible ambi- 
guity arising from forsitan with historical tenses, they would 
have shown equal caution about the primary tenses. When 
they wanted to say ' perhaps he is,' ' perhaps he did,' why did 
they not invariably say fortasse est, fortasse fecit, or, in later 
times, forsitan est, forsitan fecit, always avoiding forsitan sit 
and forsitan fecerit for fear that these latter expressions might 
be understood as meaning 'perhaps he would be (or will be),' 
'perhaps he would do (or will do)' ? l And quite apart from 
such inconsistencies involved in Professor Hale's explanation, 
it is a very simple matter to prove definitely that this explana- 
tion cannot be the true one, by turning to the passages in 
which the imperfect or the pluperfect . indicative is found 
with fortasse (or, in later times, with forsitan). It will be 
found that, in most cases, these passages are of such a char- 
acter that there could have been no ambiguity whatever ; the 
contrary-to-fact idea would be entirely out of place in the 
context, and forsitan esset, or fuisset, for instance, would have 
been sure to be understood as meaning 'perhaps he was' or 
' had been,' if it had been good Latin in that sense. Notice, 
for instance, how Professor Hale's explanation sounds when 
applied to such a passage as that in Cic. T. D. 26 {antiquitas) 
melius ea fortasse cernebat. To suppose that antiquitas for- 

1 Compare, for instance, forsitan dicat, forsitan dixerit, both used in the future 
sense of ' perhaps he will say,' with such expressions as forsitan sit {e.g. Cic. Brut. 
33), 'perhaps it is,' and forsitan fecerim (e.g. Cic. pro Rose. Amer. 31), 'perhaps 
I did.' 
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sitan cerneret, if used, could have been understood as meaning 
' ancient times would perhaps be seeing now in modern times,' 
would of course be absurd. 

Another item of evidence in support of my explanation of 
the subjunctive with forsitan is found in the position of the 
word with reference to the verb of the sentence. It is a 
very remarkable fact that from the earliest times till well 
into the period of Silver Latin (more exactly, till the time 
of Martial), forsitan, when used with the present and perfect 
tenses of a supposedly independent subjunctive, persists in 
standing before the verb. There are, prior to the time of 
Martial, about 100 instances of forsitan with these tenses, 
and out of this large number there is only one sure instance 
in which forsitan follows the verb, viz. Ov. ex Pont. 4, 9, 12. 1 

Nothing of this sort is to be noticed in the behavior of 
fortasse during the same period. This latter word is placed 
with great frequency after the verb it modifies. Indeed, there 
are some 50 instances of fortasse following the verb in Cicero 
alone (see my Studies, pp. 180-185). And even forsitan 
itself behaves very differently in this respect when it is used 
with the indicative mood or in conclusions of unreal con- 
ditions, where the mood and tense are both clearly determined 
solely by the requirements of the apodosis. In such cases 
forsitan behaves exactly like fortasse, and frequently follows 
the verb. As instances of this position of the word prior to 
Martial may be cited: Lucr. 5, 104 dabit forsitan ; Sen. Nat. 
Qit. 5, 9, 4 habet forsitan ; Epist. 3, 1, 7 exspectas forsitan ; 
Curt. 7,8, 11 abhorrent forsitan; Sen. de remed. 13, 6 per- 
didisti forsitan ; Pseud. Sen. H. 0.gi6 aderit forsitan; Curt. 
7, 4, 17 incipies forsitan ; Lucan. 9, 869 quaeremus forsitan ; 
Ov. Trist. 1, 5, 18 ignoraretur forsitan ; Curt. 4, 11, 18 de- 

1 Another instance occurs in Ov. ex Pont. 4, 9, 131 perveniant forsitan, but 
this is bracketed by Merkel. An instance of uncertain authorship and date is found 
in Divers, auctor. priapea 15 (Baehrens, Poet. Lett. Min.}, probably belonging to 
the end of the Augustan age. The debeam forsitan cited by Professor Hale from 
Cic. in Verr. 5, 4 stands in a dependent adversative relative clause, to which fact 
alone the subjunctive may be due. This makes it possible to take forsitan as one 
of the instances (extremely rare before Tibullus) of the purely adverbial forsitan, 
to be classed therefore with its use with the indicative. 
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liberarem forsitan ; 4, 11, 22 facerem forsitan ; Ov. Epist. 20, 
6 ancta foret forsitan ; Met. 12, 193 temptasset forsitan ; ex 
Pont. 3, 4, 28 iuvissent forsitan ; 3, 5, 23 sedissem forsitan ; 
Fast. 2, 498 haesisset forsitan ; Sen. Epist. 5, 4, 4 invenissent 
forsitan; etc. How is this remarkable difference between 
the position of forsitan with the present and perfect tenses 
of the subjunctive, on the one hand, and that of fortasse, and 
of forsitan in its other uses, on the other, to be accounted for ? 
If we suppose that, with the present and perfect tenses, the 
subjunctive is due to a consciousness more or less distinct 
of the presence of an as an introductory word, then all these 
differences of behavior will be explained. 1 

An interesting confirmation of the theory I am advocating 
is found in the behavior of fortassean (written also fortasse 
an). This word occurs 1 1 times, as follows : Accius apud 
Nonium 138, 30; Sisenna apud Nonium 82, 6; Varro, de agri 
cult. 3, 6, 1 ; 3, 16, 10; Varro, de I. 1. 5, 34; 7, 40; 8, 7; 
Apul. de' deo Socrat. 5; Gell. 6, 3, 53; 11, 9, 1; 19, 8, 6. 
From what I have elsewhere shown (Studies, pp. 180 ff.), and 
from the list of instances in Sjostrand, pp. 38 ff., it will be 
seen that, among the hundreds of instances of fortasse in 
sentences that do not form conclusions of conditions, there is 
only one undisputed instance of a subjunctive down 'to the 
time of Martial. 2 But just as soon as an is appended to 
fortasse, then fortassean behaves not at all like fortasse, but 
exactly like forsitan. That is, it takes not the indicative, as 
fortasse regularly does, but invariably the subjunctive except 
in Gellius, 19, 8, 6 fortassean concessero, and in two purely 

1 It is true that in late times forsitan came to be placed occasionally after the 
present and perfect tenses of the subjunctive. This fact indicates that the con- 
sciousness of the presence of an as an introductory word was by this time become 
ing more indistinct. But it is highly probable that the subjunctive was, even in 
these late instances, due to the presence of forsitan. If the subjunctive were felt 
as expressing by itself the idea of mere possibility, then we should expect it to be 
so used occasionally in this late period, without forsitan (or fortasse ; see remarks 
later on in this discussion). 

2 Fortasse videatur, of which there are several instances, probably means 
'perhaps it would seem'; see my Studies, pp. 185 ff. On fortasse dubitarim, 
commonly read in Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4, 22, 50, see Studies, pp. 165 ft In Plaut. 
Pseud. 888 credas is now regarded as a wrong reading. 
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adverbial uses (Varro, de I. I. 5, 34; Apul. de deo Soc. 5), 
where it is not used with a verb. Again, fortassean confines 
itself, exactly as forsitan does, to the present and perfect 
tenses of the subjunctive, except in conclusions of unreal 
conditions. And still again, fortassean invariably precedes 
its verb, while fottasse itself with great frequency follows its 
verb. Now the only difference that any one can possibly find 
between fortasse and fortassean consists of the presence in 
the latter word of the particle an. We are therefore forced 
to conclude that the only reason why fortassean, in contrast 
with fortasse, clings so persistently to the subjunctive and to 
its position before the verb, is that an was felt as introducing 
the subjunctive. But if the presence of an in fortassean 
accounts for all the differences of usage between fortasse and 
fortassean, what is more probable than that the very same 
differences of usage observed between fortasse and forsitan 
must be accounted for by the presence of the an in forsitan f 
But we are told there are objections to this explanation. 
It is said to be inconsistent to suppose that, after forsitan 
had come to be used sometimes as a mere adverb, as it un- 
doubtedly did, particularly after the Ciceronian period, it 
could at other times, in the same period, still retain so much 
of its original force that, when a subjunctive is used with it, 
the mood can still be due merely to a consciousness of the 
presence of an. This objection cannot have any validity at 
all, as long as the subjunctive after nescio an and hand scio an 
continues to be classified by everybody as a subjunctive of 
indirect question. For it is certain that these expressions 
were also very freely used, both in the Ciceronian period and 
later, as mere adverbs, modifying adjectives and adverbs, and 
even in sentences in which the verb stands in the indicative ; 
and still it is equally certain that, when nescio an and hand 
scio an are used with the present and perfect subjunctive, the 
subjunctive is merely a subjunctive of indirect question intro- 
duced by an ; the latest, as well as the earliest, examples of 
this use are all classed by everybody under the head of in- 
direct questions. No one can admit the correctness of this 
explanation for nescio an and hand scio an, and deny the 
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possibility of it for forsitan, without exposing himself to the 
charge of inconsistency. 

One other objection is urged against my explanation by 
Professor Hale. He says that it will not account for the 
present tense when referring to the future, as in forsitan 
requiras (Aen. 2, 506), for in such indirect questions, he says, 
the future idea is expressed by a periphrastic form. I find 
myself on this point wholly at variance with Professor Hale. 
The present tense is in reality the very tense that my ex- 
planation would lead one to expect in such cases. I am sure 
that Professor Hale made the comments he did in this con- 
nection only because he had for the moment forgotten, as far 
as the original meaning of forsitan is concerned, what my 
explanation really is. This brings up the whole question as 
to the original force of the sit in fors sit an, and the original 
force of the mood in the tf«-clause, which we must now briefly 
consider. It has always seemed to me that the Allen and 
Greenough Grammar is entirely correct in saying (§ 334, g, 
note) that the sit in fors sit an originally meant ' would be,' 
rather than ' may be.' Inasmuch as this grammar gives full 
recognition to the supposed may-potential force of the Latin 
subjunctive, freely recognizing, for instance, 'some one may 
say ' as the legitimate' translation of aliquis dicat, its verdict 
that the translation ' would be ' satisfies the requirements of 
sense in this case better than 'may be,' must at least be 
regarded as the verdict of an impartial judge. My reasons 
for thinking that fors sit an did not originally mean ' there 
may be a chance whether ' are as follows : In the first place, 
the particle an, when used to introduce an indirect question, 
is never used except where the meaning is ' whether or not ' ; 
that is, haud scio an, nescio an, dubito an, etc., when intro- 
ducing indirect questions, literally mean 'I do not know 
whether the thing is so, or not? Even when, in translating 
literally, we stop with saying 'I do not know whether the 
thing is so,' the idea of ' or not ' is felt as distinctly involved. 
There is always present the idea of doubt as to whether the 
affirmative or the negative notion is the correct one. Now 
an alternative indirect question of this sort does not seem to 
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me appropriate after such a conception as 'there may be 
a chance! In English, at any rate, while we say " there is a 
chance of his coming," " there is a chance that he will come," 
we do not, if my feeling for English is correct, say " there is, 
or may be, a chance whether he will come or not." When we 
have in mind an alternative question, we say not "a chance," 
but "mere chance," or "chance" (alone, without the article) 
in the sense of "mere chance." We say, for instance, "it 
will be mere chance whether he comes or not," or, in a con- 
tingent form, "it would be mere chance whether he comes 
(came? would come?) or not," or "whether he comes or not 
will depend upon chance." It does not therefore seem to me 
to make either good sense or good English to translate fors 
sit an veniat as meaning 'there may be a chance whether he 
comes or not.' It certainly makes no sense to say 'there 
may be mere chance whether he comes or not.' Equally 
objectionable is the translation 'it may be a chance whether 
he comes, or not.' We do perhaps occasionally (though very 
rarely) hear ' it's a chance if,' certainly never ' it may be a 
chance whether (or if).' The idea called for, as the original 
meaning of forsitan, seems to be 'it would be mere chance 
whether he comes (came? would come?) or not' And the 
probability that this interpretation is correct is perhaps in- 
creased by the fact that, instead of hand sew an, we some- 
times find hand sciam an, where the sciam is a contingent 
future use of the subjunctive corresponding to sit, 'it would 
be.' At any rate, I hope it will be admitted by most of my 
readers that it is more natural to suppose that the sit in 
forsitan originally meant ' would be ' than it is to suppose 
that it meant 'may possibly be.' An additional reason for 
accepting the former interpretation is that it is not at all 
certain, as I have elsewhere tried to show, that the Latin 
subjunctive ever had the force of 'may possibly.' 

Now we are ready to go back to Professor Hale's assertion 
that my explanation of the subjunctive after forsitan will not 
account for the present tense in such expressions as forsitan 
requiras. He says that, if my theory were true, we should 
in such cases expect the periphrastic form requisiturus sis. 
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But such periphrastic forms are expected only when the time 
of the verb in the indirect question is future to the time of 
the principal verb. My interpretation of the original force 
of such expressions, viz., 'it would be mere chance whether 
he comes (came ? would come ?),' makes the two verbs con- 
temporaneous in the future. One would not therefore expect 
the periphrastic form of the verb, and, as a matter of fact, the 
periphrastic form is, if we may trust Sjostrand, unknown with 
the exception of one passage in Cicero and one in Tacitus. 

Inasmuch as Professor Hale was particularly considering 
the bearing of the fact that forsitan regularly avoids the peri- 
phrastic form of the subjunctive, I am surprised that he did 
not consider the bearing of this fact upon the usual explana- 
tion (and his own) of the original force oifors sit an. Those 
who interpret forsitan dicat, e.g., as having originally meant 
' there may be a chance that he will say' (or, as the advocates 
of this interpretation would have it, 'there may be a 
chance whether he will say or not ' !) must intend ' may be ' 
to refer to a possibility existing in the present. Surely they 
cannot understand the idea to be ' there may in the future 
be a chance {i.e. a chance may later arise) that he will say ' 
(or ' whether he will say or not ' !) ; it is rather ' there may 
now be (i.e. there is possibly) a chance that he will hereafter 
say ' (or ' whether he will hereafter say or not ' !). But if this 
is so, then the act of " saying " is future to the time of the 
main verb. This would call for the periphrastic form of the 
verb in the subordinate clause, and we should expect fors sit 
an (forsitan) dicturus sit. But no one, I am sure, will claim 
that there exists the slightest probability, or even possibility, 
that the periphrastic form of the verb was originally used. 
Professor Hale clearly shows that he does not think it was. 
The very argument, therefore, that Professor Hale unsuccess- 
fully urges against my explanation, may, it seems to me, be 
urged with great force against the common view. Indeed, 
this one item of evidence alone seems enough to overthrow 
completely the usual explanation of the construction. 

In closing I wish briefly to refer to the use of the subjunc- 
tive illustrated by Pliny's erraverim fortasse, interpreted as 
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meaning 'I may perhaps have erred.' I have elsewhere 
{Class. Rev. XIV., p. 220) expressed the conviction that the 
perfect subjunctive, unaided, does not have the power to 
express such an idea as ' I may have erred.' I called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no sure instance of an expression 
like Pliny's erraverim fortasse anywhere before the period of 
decline. Professor Hale attempts to prove this statement 
false by citing two examples of the third person from Quin- 
tilian, but I have frequently made it clear in my writings that 
I do not consider Quintilian as belonging to a time " before 
the period of decline." I am surprised that Professor Hale 
does. I further expressed the belief that Pliny's erraverim 
fortasse was probably the only instance of the kind anywhere 
in Latin literature — a belief founded upon my own examina- 
tion of the authors prior to the period of decline and my 
failure to find, for the period of decline itself, any other 
instances cited by reference books, or to notice any in my 
own casual reading in this period. A few other examples 
have, however, been discovered in Quintilian and the Pseudo- 
Quintilian by Clement {Class. Rev. XIV.) and Sjostrand, 
but an extended search in Silver Latinity by both of these 
scholars has not resulted in finding a similar instance in any 
other author. The systematic search that has now been 
made in the period of decline, as well as in the earlier 
periods, enables me to urge with even greater confidence the 
view that I expressed in my earlier article. Not one instance 
has been found anywhere of the type erraverim (without 
fortasse) in the sense of ' I may have erred.' There are only 
a few cases even of the type fortasse erraverim, and these 
are all confined to the period of decline. This in itself com- 
pletely establishes my contention that our grammars commit 
a serious blunder in their translations of the perfect subjunc- 
tive in the paradigms of the conjugations — translations that 
are given to the students as typical. 1 The student no sooner 

1 These errors in translating the perfect subjunctive are on a par with the 
translations of the present subjunctive that used, some decades ago, to be similarly 
given in the paradigms in grammars. ' I may or can love,' etc., was in those days 
suggested as the regular translation of amem, etc. All this has now been rectified 
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comes to the conjugation of his first verb than he is given 
the impression that amaverim alone and unaided means ' I 
may have loved ' as regularly as amo means ' I love.' It would 
be quite as justifiable to teach the beginning student that the 
indicative mood primarily expresses mere possibility, on the 
ground that fortasse est means ' possibly he is.' To be sure 
the est itself cannot express possibility, but neithef can erra- 
verim, by itself, express possibility, unless there is an instance 
somewhere in the period of decline that has not yet been 
discovered. 

It remains for us now to account for this late use of the 
subjunctive with fortasse. In my article above referred to 
I suggested that it arose after the analogy of the subjunctive 
with forsitan. Forsitan from the first took after it the sub- 
junctive of indirect question. As fortasse was closely asso- 
ciated with forsitan in practical meaning, it is probable that 
it came to take the subjunctive mechanically in mere imita- 
tion of its synonym. I am glad to see that Professor Hale 
in his recent article has accepted this theory as correct. For, 
in admitting this, he admits all that I have been contending 
for, viz., that the perfect subjunctive amaverim, for instance, 
cannot by itself express the idea ' I may have loved.' It is 
true that the use of the subjunctive with fortasse in expres- 
sions like fortasse erraverim might easily have given rise to 
the use of the perfect subjunctive alone to express the idea 
of ' may have done so and so ' ; but, unless such an instance 
without fortasse can be cited, we must conclude that this 
possible development never actually took place. 

(though I notice that Professor Pease in the Proceedings of Am. Phil. Ass. XXXI., 
p. lxiii, is still ready to translate hoc dicam as meaning 'this I can say'), but the 
equally serious blunder of translating amaverim as meaning ' I may have loved ' 
is still found in nearly all Latin grammars. 



